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or corruption.    Similarly, Tso Tsung-tang, a blunt-
mannered soldier with a lofty but completely erro-
neous idea of his country's greatness, was at no pains
to conceal his contempt for Li's tactics of conciliation.
When Li became Superintendent of Northern Trade
at Tientsin in 1871, Tso occupied the same position
in the Yangtsze, and their bitter rivalry became the
talk of every Yamen in the country.   In those days,
following close upon the massacre of French mission-
aries at Tientsin, Li's avowed determination to permit
no outbreaks against foreigners increased his unpopu-
larity with the great majority of his countrymen,
just as it did when he refused to be beguiled into the
ranks of Imperial Boxerdom in 1900.    Tso learned
before he died the lesson which Li had grasped in
his youth, namely, that a nation unarmed should
refrain from causes of strife, and he was magnani-
mous enough to make amends ; but most of the high
provincial officials, his contemporaries, remained in
complacent ignorance of this truth till the end.  Thus,
during the war with Japan and after the fall of Port
Arthur, when the Emperor called upon all the high
provincial authorities for memorials of advice as to
the continuance of hostilities, more than two-thirds
of the replies advocated fighting on to the bitter end
rather than consent to any cession of Chinese terri-
tory.   None of the memorialists had any knowledge
of fighting, nor any intention of taking any active
part in the struggle:   their views, collectively con-
sidered,   constitute   an   unconscious   but   eloquent
testimonial to the superior wisdom of the Viceroy
whom they afiected to despise as a truckler to the
barbarian*
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